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VOL. LV NO. VI 


MARCH 1940 


SPANISH EASTER 


1926 


HICK WEED, gorse, pink cistus and white, 
blue pimpernel and purple poppy; 


the spiny cork tree, half hawthorn and half oak, color of olive: 


with furry leaves: 


and the olive tree with sparse shade; 
broom, blue lupine, daisy, bee-orchis and wild violet: 
the one-eyed orchis rooted by snouts of pigs for the bulbs; 
the red rocky slope, by the campo santo, with loose stones 
and dwarf wild lavender, aromatic as bay; 
red soil, red clay, hard-crusted, 
runneled into arroyos by torrential rains 
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now baked hard, and resisting the foot ... And the white Sierras, 
and the red foothills, tufted with the grey olive, 
like those red stippled hills, 
burnt sienna, and azure, and hard green, of Hokusai. 
The goats move on the slope in the shadow, below the crest, 
goats and black sheep and a few pigs, 
and the officious dog, and the woman with child, far-seeing, 
and one small boy with an olive switch, 
the bells tinkling, the bells clashing and clinking, 
like Japanese windbells in the wind 
Tinkle tonkle tankle tunk. 
Far off, the blue hills, blue waves, 
swim in the hot haze, dissolve under a sky gauzy with heat. 
Up the Sagramonte, through the heat-waves, stumbles the donkey- 
train, 
four boys beating three donkeys: 
down the red-gullied road winds the mule-train, beaten by men. 
Take your choice! 
The streets of Granada stink with filth. 
In the Street of the Poet Zacatin, 
a dead cat, waterlogged, over which small boys— 
this being Holy Week, a fiesta— 
drag a string of clattering junk— 
rusted pails, pots, broken bedsprings, scraps of iron; 
while, in the morning papers, the aesthetes hail 
the spiritual regeneration of Spain, fling 
scornful phrases at the practical buccaneering Englishman, 
the “Yanqui” millionaire. 
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II 


On Palm Sunday, the spring rain intermitting for a moment 
(rain for the parched Sierras) 
Jesus entered Granada, riding a milk-white ass, a foal following, 
riding under the horse-chestnuts and early Judas. 
The guide said the procession would start at five: 
it was already six 
when the four trumpeters drew abreast of the café, on their 
dapple-grey Arabs, 
and set the horns to their lips, the leader blowing a shrill 
precarious solo, 
the small boys blowing an answering summons. 
Then came the rows of boys and men, the hooded and 
masked, 
the bearers of palms, the tall palms of yellow, 
palms of rattling leaves, 
two by two the priests sauntering and laughing, the priests 
turning black eyes under black hat-rims, 
the palms tall in the evening light. 
At the corner by the café 
the procession halted, at the given signal, halted and huddled, 
then again awkwardly started. Hoods and masks, 
and then the sacred float, mantled in plaited palm-leaves, 
had arrived, trundling: Jesus and the white ass, and the foal, 
shuddering and rocking uncertainly among crossed branches, 
teetering, without dignity, ridiculous— 
while the peasants doffed their highcrowned hats, 
and the priests murmured and shuffled, 
their low voices amused and indifferent, 
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and the enthusiast plucked a leaf from the float 
(as a souvenir) and the children 
were lifted up to see .. . Taaa-ta-ra-taaa! The cracked high bugle 
screeched. And Jesus, the condemned man, the self-condemned, 
had entered the Street of the Catholic Kings, riding 
to Pilate, to Judas, to the black agony in the garden, 
foreseeing all, foreknowing all. 


Ill 


(In the Paseo del Invierno, the Winter Walk, 
under the horse-chestnuts and Judas trees, 
by the red baroque barracks, the twisted red columns, 
it is there he will walk in the evening, 
pulling at his scant Jewish beard, while the children 
beg him for pennies. Perrrrito! Uno perrrrito! 
A little dog! Pennies and half-pennies, 
plucking at his skirts, giggling and whispering, 
while he thinks, or tries to think. 


What is this that I am about to do, what is this 
misery of indecision and uncertainty? is it for mankind 

that I suffer, propose to suffer? 
or for myself? is it for these children 

that I shall give my life, these ignorant and innocent, 
these who laugh and beg pennies? Or is it for 

myself, Joseph, only, who am 
a child still, nothing but a child?—or for men, 

that they may know themselves children? This voice, 
which tells me that I am chosen of God— 
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shall I believe it? 
And must I, therefore, die?— 


From the red baroque barracks to the fountain, 

the fountain of the Four Upright Lions, eyes downward, 
walking softly, walking slowly: 

from the fountain to the low parapet by the muddy river, 
where the mule-teams wait for gravel: 

regarding, from the bed of purple irises, 
the snow-covered Sierras, turning, 

seeing everything, seeing nothing. 


Father, if it be Thy will, 

decide this thing for me, let not this decision 
be left to me, put Thy wisdom 

into my heart, bring to pass by Thyself 
whatever things seem good to Thee.) 


IV 


Good Friday—the Friday of God—last night, 
the streets jammed with people, 
crowds under the blossoming Judas trees, crowds 
packing the streets for the sacred procession, 
walking beside the Genil’s dirty water, 
the women passing unconcerned 
through the carbolic smells of the men’s urinals, 
the human filth of the streets, 
bantering jeering phrases with the impudent soldiers, 
the shapelessly uniformed soldiers, 
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flamboyant nursemaids, arms akimbo, carrying 
beribboned and velveted infants, 

while other infants, humbler, bare-bottomed, 
squatted shameless among mud and cobbles. 


The festival of the seed, the blossom, 

the planting of the wakeful earth 
the burial of Jesus, the offering made 

to the gods of harvest. Prickly pear 
spreads glaucous palms of spines 

above the cave cut in the cold rock. 





The aloe glows in the late sun; the gipsy woman 
smiles as she offers a lucky fortune for silver, 

or a dance in which she will be clad in a single shawl, 
or—and the <mile becomes a laugh. . . . 


At eight, in the clamor of bells, the procession 
starts. The cross, the scarf, the masked mimes in peaked hats, 
scarlet gowns, scarlet and saffron, candles 
uplifted fluttering in red cups like tulips, 
the trumpeters bursting the night with shrill sound. 
And the crowd of combs and shawls, 
mantillas and laces, uniforms and Toledo blades, 
presses towards the procession. 
Io! Io! Priapus! 
Bacchus! Dionysus! Adonis! 
The gross priests pass, with great bellies, lovers of wine, 
the guards on their horses, 
and then the float bearing the sacred casket, 
glass and gilt and tortoise-shell, 
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lighted by candelabra without and within, 
the sheeted recumbent corpse— 
Jesus, borne to the burial. Tormento! Su tormento! 
the zealot sings to the crowd, 
the wingéd saeta, shrill arrow of song— 
Olé! The crowd cheers him— 
and then the centurions, the Roman eagle, 
the imperial guards with leg-straps and breastplates, 
and again more tulips 
The men in the cafés, rising, 
leave their brandies for a moment: 
the women stare down from their balconies. 
So to the church of Santa Anna, the catafalque lifted, 
borne up the stairs through the door, 
peaked hats sneaking aside in the darkness, 
by the river-wall of the church, 
to light cigarettes, or for other purposes . .. 
Top-hatted, three officials 
light cigarettes in the portals, where two old women 
crawl toward the door on their knees... 


Io! Io! The seed is planted in the wakeful earth, 
we shall have harvest, 
harvest of hatred and thistles!' The superb centurions 
marching proudly, drums thudding, 
two files of leg-straps and breastplates, 
spurn the cobbles with imperial sandals, 
withdraw. The crowd swarms into the church, 
(which stinks of incense, ) 


and boys lift the red hangings of the catafalque 
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(to see how the thing was propelled ) 
the candles in the candelabra are extinguished 
(by the sacristan in shirt-sleeves ) 
and Jesus, the veiled recumbent, the corpse, is in darkness 
alone: the crowd leaves him: 
returning to join the other crowds, 
human forsaking divine: 
human returning to human: 


pig to pig. 


On Easter, what? The bells of Santa Anna, the bells 
among the cactus in the gipsy quarter, 
The Albaicin, the bells of the squat red tower 
of the Alcazar, where now the Moors 
are seen no more. 
In the gardens of the Summer Palace, 
The Hundred Fountains are turned on at eleven, 
for old maids from Massachusetts, young men from Bavaria 
the artist with his sketch-book, the photographer 
with his hooded camera. 
The sky cloudless and hot, clouds of white dust 
rising from the beaten roads, 
dust-clouds veiling the olive trees, where the donkeys 
carry their double baskets. 
Goats, from the crest of the red hill, skip down to the shadow, 
down to the shadow of the cork trees, the rank grass and 
myrtle, 
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nd the stone water-courses, dried by the sun. Goatherds sing 
like grasshoppers. In the Alhambra 

crowds patter like rain through the arabesqued arcades, 
counting the arches, reading the inscriptions 

cut in the dead stone by the French troops in eighteen-eleven. 
Resurrection, the gathering of the harvest, 

harvest of hatred and murder. On the Sagramonte, 
the olive tree shadows the cave cut in rock, 

and there the gipsy woman dips the water-jars, hands them 
dripping to the boy and girl, barefooted: 

there the clay chimneys thrust from the warm rock: 
there, at evening, 

the priests in the seminary alternate their prayers 
with ascensions of rockets and abrupt clamor of bells, while 

the old women gather their washing 
from the spines of the prickly pear. 


On Easter, what? Six Andalusian bulls for the bullfight , 
and the bullring packed with people, 
varia, six fine bulls, four blacks, two calicos, and a dozen 
Rosinantes, poor scarecrows of horses, 
the white shawls spread on the parapet, 
embroidered with scarlet roses, 
and the mule-team, plumed with red, jingling its bells. 
Olé! Olé! The stately procession 
advances slowly across the bullring, 
advances on the yellow sand, 
; and the alguaciles on proud horses, the matadors behind them 
| walking like dancers in their delicate slippers, 
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walking gracefully, their tight small-clothes gleaming, 
doffing their tricornes stiffly. 

The key is given and taken, the men scatter, the trumpet 
sounds over sol y sombra, 

high, clear, sharp, and noble the trumpet sounds, 
the dread door is opened: 

it is the dedication to death, the consecration 
of the living to death, 

the sowing of blood whence shall come the resurrection, 
the living seed of blood 

whence shall rise the red flower of the illusion. 
The frightened horses 

die bravely but ignobly, smelling death, their own hooves 
chopping off the spilled entrails. The great bulls 

die bravely but stupidly, bewildered 
by the dance of lightning, their eyes blind with sun and blood, 

the red flower of the illusion. The great voices, bugling, 
dominate for a moment the vulgar hubbub, 

dominate the hissed swear-words of the sweating men, 
the quivering red flags: 

the great voices speak shrilly and superbly of death, then are lost 
in the sunlight, the confusion, the shouts, 

the throwing of orange-peel. A drunkard falls into the ring, 
and is arrested, the galloping mule-team 

drags out the dead bull, his muzzle spurting up the sand in a wave 
like the forefoot of a ship; and then, once more, 

high, clear, sharp, and noble, the trumpet cries for the opening 
of the dread door, the dedication of the living 

to death; once more, while already the butcher is dismembering 
the carcass, selling the warm tongue and testicles, 
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the trumpet sounds for the sowing of the seed of blood, the living 
seed of blood, whence shall come 
the harvest of murder, the resurrection, the red flower 
of the illusion, the dreadful and desperate dream. 


vi 


Chickweed, gorse, pink cistus and white, with furry leaves: 
blue pimpernel and purple poppy; 
the spiny cork tree, half hawthorn and half oak, color of olive: 
and the olive tree, with sparse shade; 
broom, blue lupine, daisy—bee-orchis and small wild violet: 
golden-eyed orchis rooted by snouts of pigs for the bulbs; 
the red rocky slope by the campo santo, with loose stones, 
blood and dwarf wild lavender, aromatic as bay: 
red soil, red clay—ah but not with blood— 
runneled into arroyos by the winter rains, 
now baked hard, and resisting the foot . . . and the white Sierras, 
and the red foothills, tufted with the grey olive, 
like those red stippled hills, 


- burnt sienna, and azure, and hard green, of Hokusai: 

these shall remain when the harvest has been cut, 

the red flower of the illusion 
= plucked and trodden under foot, 
the hatred and murder 

8 finished: a hard land of sure rock and orchard, the wide air 

| blameless as soulless, and wholesome as a handful of thyme. 
ng 


Conrad Aiken 
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THREE POEMS 
PURELY PERSONAL POEM 


When I crawled out of the padded pit of the commonplace 
And poked my head into the giants’ land, the rarefied air, 
I realized time was thick with adults like the familiar face 
That was sitting back into the hollow palm of a motor car. 


I saw he was the man with the diseased hands hidden in gloves 


Who wrote advertising to while away the split-second decade 
He said through a sifting voice, “I have been theorizing now 
For ten years, and there’s nothing I can do but !ean on my record 


Q 


I looked into my notebook for the house numerals of my actions 

But in it I found only the telephone number of a dead woman 

And while I was standing perplexed, voiceless among the fictions 

A creditor whistled that I come down from my bird’s-eye-view 
pronoun 


I said, I must take it easy, the surface here wears golden teeth 


The landscape kisses the feet, but trapdoors lie under the roses 
The beam in my eye is likely to fall, a thunderclap of brimstone 


So I went to the young man who was massive and looked like 


Moses. 


But the bulky young man had a tenacious unsatisfactory wife 


Wrote vast trilogies on America, fell voluminously in love 
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And committed incredible suicide by hanging in a hotel room in 
Reno: 


| Civilization roared on into the darkness of the nervous system. 


ce I ran to the worker with the one ear, in the first frost of events, 

f, Who was applying the blow torch of mind to the callus of reality: 

_ The radio spluttered platitudes in glittering chips on the lens, 

= Forgive me,” he said, “but do you hear a big sound under the 
sea?’ 

gloves 

ecade I went to a man whose passion was buying libraries from the 

— insolvent, 

cord 


He was hiding out in his skin, the arsenal of all the factions: 
He said, “Do you know of anybody—” I said, no, all the poetry 
ctions books 


oman, Are lying like nightlights in the homes concerned with major 
ctions issues 
e-View 


I said, all bad things come to an end, even the answer-mongers, 
’ ; 


Every day has its dog, and lo, around the corner lies the immense 
teeth day 


roses What do I know of poetry among so many definitions? 

stone This undoubtedly is life, and there isn’t a soul who wants it 
d like that way! 

wile 
ve 
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THE GAZE 


The Everywhere’s keen glance of innocence, 
Pretending history has never been, 
With alps and orchards glittering through events, 
Takes charge of the results that drape the bone: 

And dawn, a fire that burnt the past, now comes 

With the vast brow, with large clean hands of winds, 

And turns upon our rumors and our drums 

The look that cauterizes all the wounds. 


And while the soldiery of ignorance 

Drag smoking gunwheels up a sloped surmise, 
And death from thickets of the present tense 
Aims airplanes at the grandeur in those eyes, 
We feel it on us, though our days are halved, 
That cloudless gaze in which we are resolved. 


MAN, FRIGHTENING ANIMAL 


Man, frightening animal, snarls in the chains of gravitation, 
With godhead, a quicksilver skeleton, in his body, 

The miracle of language hanging from his tongue; 

He crawls down the boulder of history, gleaming and bloody, 
And drinks from the well, the aeons panting from his lung, 
And anoints his forehead with the starlight of elation 


ion, 
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Man, tinkering with his gewgaw civilizations, 

The fragrance of music raging around his bone, 
His heart a sea of paws and a roar of despair 

Drags the huge evening out where he stands alone, 
Terrifies the ants and dismays the solar air, 


While the beaks of skylines sink in the flesh of nations. 


His propellers are peering at peaks that scatter 

In the darkened bosom of the moth and the morning year 
Above guttering seas whose light no wind can put out: 
And man drinks of the well and his eyes become clear 
Dissolving the telescoped walls of his death and doubt, 


For this is the way of his faith and the mastery of matter. 


And the walls are leveled to terraces of splendor, 

And melted are the many mirrors of the enemy 

To blue lakes of peace humming songs of light and bread, 
And the air is cleansed of the shoulders of antiquity, 
Cleansed of the debris of the inconsiderate dead, 

And the canyons overrun with the morning’s crescendo. . . . 


Oscar Williams 
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FOUR POEMS 


THE WEIGHT OF TIMI 





Subaqueous life goes on, while I expunge 

The color of the wind, touch time, suppose 
Man less than man, a sponge 

Untouched by time that flows 

Like water in a dream insensate thoughts compose. 


Not wind, not water, is the pack 

That seeks to crush my narrow back. 

Fear beats like a heart within my breast. 

Unmoving time between my shoulder-blades is pressed. 


Cover me, blanket of quietude and sleep. 

Day will come back and night return 

Blanker than eyes that cannot weep. 

Small my bones, but they will learn 

Firmness of stone,—as the lizard first learned sleep. 


SKATERS 


Above, how circumspect the sky! 

The pool defends itself with ice 

Upon the bridge the crowds espy, 

With cries of “Oh!” and “Ah, how nice!” 
A nymph in white with flashing skates, 
Executing figure-eights 
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What winds, schematic, subtly strew 
The flitting shapeliness of shades 
Of jade and rose and red and blue? 
The crowd against the balustrades 
With frosty breath revivifies 


Exhilaration of surprise. 


The Fact that stellar signs commit, 
Compounded of both time and space, 
We apprehend but pretermit; 


‘ 1 
We lose uickly as we tr 


While fervor for the white nymph waxes,— 
This truth upon an infinite axis. 


MIGRATION AND RETURN 


In the infinite wind the wings of one’s beliefs 
Are quick and urgent as the wings of birds,— 
Configurations of the thin day air 

That change position, pair and pair. 


Thus in the pattern of my griefs 


gt 
Involuntary joys succeed despair. 

A ceaseless stir and clatter of the wings, 
A change inscrutably preferred, 

And all the plan is suddenly reversed. 

I thus return to hunger, lust, and thirst, 
And all the earthward explicable things 


In which the present pattern is immersed. 
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Let me forget the pallid climate at my back, 
The bone-dry bloom of death beyond, Li 


And that one predetermined reason A 
That sent me shivering over an imponderable track. T 
This is the temperate land. May I respond I 
For all my time to its unshattered season. 
7 
THE MOON AT FULL iB 
\\ 
The moon at full draws up the body’s flesh. 
Imagination, in its swollen light, 
Makes no distinction between day and night, ' 
As mind sleeps; phantasmagoria thresh ; 
On luminous planes; and day, though blue and fresh, . 
Is bridged by unseen webs of light 


The lunar spider spins,—oh, fast and tight! — 
To draw the tides of being in a mesh. 

There is no word that will annul the moon. 
One cannot overlook the blood’s wild climb 
Up the steep air to an unnatural noon, 

Or dispossess the cyclic rights of time 

Yet grant what lunar argument provides, 
The salty sameness of both men and tides. 


Pearl Andelson Sherry 


herry 





NIGHT-PIECE 


Lord Christ, the day is gone; the moon is hours away. 

And I have leave to seek the house where all your children stay. 
Through mine own fault now found with no good service done, 
I dare extol their gifts to you, and weep that I have none. 


‘All hail” I will not say, for that did Judas cry, 
The night he blackened love's true sign and you went out to die. 
But one offense, though vast, is writ against his name, 


While I avow with tears to you my multitude of shame. 


Undo the chains I made, perverse against your mind, 


Best patience, bow again to one the millionth time unkind; 


Unroot all false content, and in the ground of truth 
Replant in faith the witless heart untrusty from its youth. 


Now night, the gift of God to weary constancy 
I do abjure to gain the hours else fruitless unto me. 
No slumber to the eyes in vain delight grown blind, 


Until by David’s wakeful vow your dwelling-place I find. 
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PIERROT 


Stars shoot through his blood 
And his heart twinkles. 

Jade the eyes 

Curved glass tubes the arms 
Join feather soft hands 
Painted violet. 


A collar of sapphires 
Circles his throat 
Beneath the skin— 
And faintly showing. 


The feet, hollow blackbirds 
Of electric bulbs. 


Hundreds of hearts, 

Of wood, of iron and brass, 

Copper, marble and red paper, 

And silk, and ivory, 

Are hidden in the long loose sleeves 
Of Pierrot’s magical domino 


The face is a swan 

And the hair is rain 

Long minute columns of blood 
Hold a radium pen 
Glowworms 

Fastened end to end. 

He writes to Columbine, 
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“By 2 at the screech of the great owl 

In the tomb of Effel 

Our beloved adopted doll 

A china doll with mauve eyes and brittle heart 
Fell with the dawn on the sea 

And was drowned 

Yesterday.” 


Melvin Geer Shelley 


WINTER NIGHT 


A harsh veneer of ice upon the snow 
Now sepulchers in marble afterglow 


The garden sleeping in its cold cocoon. 


z 


Low in the heaven floats a fogbound moon 


Unreeling slow designs above the street, 


To hypnotize the houses at her feet. 


Now let the loud bravado of the blood, 

In swift upsurge, defeat the ebbing flood 

Of life that fast relapses into clay. 

He who would wake to see another day 

Must force to heightened monotone the drums 


Of his own heart, until the morning comes. 


Edith Lovejoy Pierce 
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THREE POEMS 


THE FIELD 


I stand again in the field 
Where first my father broke 
The prairie sod, and the sweating team 
Passed with the creak of yoke 
And straining tug, and steam 
Arose from the furrows that rolled, 
Tough and straight and black, under the morning's gold. 


Many times he has said 
He remembers, each spring that comes 
The wild flowers and the steady roll 
Of the prairie chicken drums 
Upon each sunny knoll, 
And how the tall grass sighed 
As it fell beneath the plow and his relentless stride 


Sometimes I wished I had known 
The field when it was wild 
And beautiful . . . but remembered then, 
Although my father smiled 
When he told of it again 
He had lost a treasured thing 
Something he wished to keep . . . and kept rememberi: 





GLENN WARD DRESBACH 


SLOW DEFEAT 


He found the field, when first he came, 
Had hidden fences with sumac flame 
And wild plums’ bristling armament. 

It seemed to watch with no intent 

To harm—but hidden vines would trip 
His feet, and twigs stung cheek and lip. 
He looked across it then- 


and smiled; 
He thought it mischievous and wild! 
Soon he would tame it, row by row, 
And give it better things to grow . 
Now, after years of slow defeat, 

His shoulders sag; he cannot meet 
The mortgage due—bec 

Took more from him than it would yield 


Its hidden roots had choked the grain 


ause the field 


It stares, malicious and inane 
1 weed and briar, through thorn 


With weasel 


l eyes, alert, mal 


and vine; 





It watches eve A where he v alks 


And over it are circling hawks. 


NO FIRE LEFT 


nce he saw the amber eyes 
things turn to him 
The flames of anger or surprise 


Fro1 ils and shadowed bough: 


SS) 
—_ 
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He now was watched, as light grew dim, 
By placid, drowsy cows. 


Where sumac flame, when he was young, 
Leaned on the wind at dusk 

And wild grapes’ purple lanterns hung 
And berries clustered red, 

He saw the corn—and heard the husk 


Rattle in winds ahead. 


No fire left in the fields he tamed 
Now years had made him chill! 

And then he saw how windows flamed, 
To fling back golden light 

From his old house upon the hill, 
Against the advancing night 


Gle 92 Vl ara Dre bach 
PLAN 


Depth and order live only in the night, 
Where all the reluctant joinings of our days 
Scatter and fall between the cohering stars 
To the extinction of our partial sight, 

And time is whole again. Now I can raise 
My mind, and let the voice drop that devours 
The pinchbeck hopes of day in wishing ways 
To build a stellar bridge from dark to light 


Thomas Howells 
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POEM 


Time will tell, if nothing else, 


Who were wheeling in the waltz, 
How the feet will lead the dance 


When the walkers end romance. 


Children on the street will fall, 
Push their shadows through the wall; 
Mothers, unexpectant, will 


Feel their hollow bellies fill. 


Worms will swallow roses whole; 
Lovers’ eyes will seek the mole; 
Lovers’ mouths will eat the kiss 


And the striking snake will miss 


5S 


And the killer and the thief 
Will give weapons for relief 
Will be uniformed in awe 


Who were hunted, name the law. 


Time will tell, if nothing more 

Seas that sought to touch this shore, 
Waters whose strong tides could clean 
Rot and wreckage from this scene. 


Robert Wistrand 
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EASTER IN PITTSBURGH 


Even on Easter Sunday 
when the church was a 


jungle of lilies and 
ferns fat Uncle Paul 


who loved his liquor 
so would pound away 


with both fists on the 
stone pulpit shouting 


sin sin sin and the 
fiery fires of hell 


and I cried all after 
noon the first time I 


} 


heard what they did to 
Jesus it was something 
the children shouldn't 
know about till they 
were older but the new 
maid told me and both 
of us cried a lot 
mother got anotl 
right away & she 


away Miss Richard 











JAMES LAUGHLIN 


who came all the way 
from England because 
she kept telling how 
her fiancé Mr. Bowes- 
Lyon died suddenly of 

a heart attack he just 
said one day at lunch 
I’m afraid I’m not well 
and the next thing they 
knew he was sliding un- 
der the table. Easter 
was nice the eggs were 
silly but the big lilies 
were wonderful & when 
Uncle Paul got so fat 
from drinking that he 
couldn't squeeze into 
the pulpit anymore & 
had to preach from the 
floor there was an el- 
ders’ meeting and they 
said they would have 
the pulpit rebuilt but 
Uncle Paul said no it 
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was the Lord's manifest 
will and he would pass 
his remaining years in 
sacred studies I liked 





Thanksgiving better be 
cause that was the day 
father took us down to 
the mills but Easter I 
liked next best and the 
rabbits died because we 
fed them beet tops and 
the lamb pulled up the 
grass by the roots and 
was sold to Mr. Page the 
butcher I asked Uncle 
Robert what were sacred 
studies he said he was 


not really sure but he 


guessed they came in a 
bottle and mother sent 


me away from the table 
when I wouldn’t eat my 


lamb chops that was 
ridiculous she said it 
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wasn’t the lamb of God 

it was just Caesar An- 
dromache Nibbles but I 
couldn't I just couldn't 

& the year of the strike 
we didn’t go to Church 

at all on Easter because 
they said it wasn’t safe 
down town so instead we 


had prayers in the library 
and then right in the mid- 
dle the telephone rang it 


was Mr. Shupstead at the 
mill they had had to use 


tear gas father made a 
special prayer right a- 
way for God's protection 
& mercy and then he sent 
us out to the farm with 
mother we stayed a week 
and missed school but it 
rained a lot and I broke 
the bathroom mirror and 
had to learn a long psalm. 


James Laughlin 


S*) 
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THREE POEMS 
HORIZON AT SEA 


Hard and blue hangs the horizon 
In its perfect circle curled, 

While we teeter, swing and stagger, 
Shifting in a shifting world. 


One would think it had existence, 
This horizon firm and stable, 
Lying like the sharp-cut edges 
Of a blue and cosmic table. 


Knowledge sometimes is a burden 
I could wish I did not know 
What a sharp illusive circle 
We fling round us as we go 


CARIBBEAN 
(Two extracts from a long poem) 
I 


Flat to the tropic sky lies the Caribbean, 

Spread under it, open, the water beginning where the sky 
Ends, the sky laid on it as the palm of a hand 

Is laid on another. Both are hot with the eye 
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Of the same sun; the same wind stirs them; 
But only where they meet, only where the surface blurs them. 
Above, in the glacial reaches of space, and below 

In the icy sea-depths there is no heat, no 

Motion. Nothing remains but cold, cold... 


We know little of this. It does not concern us. 

We are men, surface-dwellers. We push the two apart 
Slipping between sea and sky, straining the heart 

When we dive, when we fly. We are men only. 


II 


But what shall be said of faerie under the sea? 

The swimmer, hanging suspended between sea and sky 

Where the sky becomes liquid, becomes water, though still clear 
As the sky, the swimmer knows his shadow, sees it go by 
Purple-dark below him, solid as something alive. 

Looking down as through blue-green glass he sees it pass 

As a menace, as a terror. In the clear world below him, 
Dappled with bars of sunlight as the ripples glide, 

When his shadow touches the limber fish, they hide, 

Darting into cracks in the coral, escaping from nothing 

Into clear pools. The sea-anemones close, 
Drawing pink tentacles in, folding their lacy 
Crowns. Even the coral changes. Those 
Tiny things that live upon its surface 
Withdraw themselves each to his secret lair, 
Changing the color, leaving the wrinkles bare; 


EUNICE TIETJENS 
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And only slowly do they bloom again 
When the shadow passes. 


This is a kingdom of color, 
Of color living and glowing, of strange light 
Bright in the mind, and pale, making the water 
Air, and yet not air, a rainbow, yet not 
A rainbow, something ungraspable, something fraught 
With stranger magic than the mind can hold 
Here distance is thick, is palpable. This coral tree 
A yard away is pink, at two is lavender, at three 
Is purple-blue. That fish can change its hue 
At any whim. Now it is luminous green 
With two broad bands of brown. A moment since 
It flashed in yellow with black polka dots, 
That wine-red slug, disturbed, sends out pale knots 
Of cream-white streamers. That odd creature yonder 


Which, closed, is like a ripe tomato, open ) 
Becomes a tropic blossom, olive and mauve, 
Whose living petals endlessly curl and wander. 


How can the mind grasp these things? They are not 

For our knowing, we, surface-dwellers, bound to the shore. 

When we have caught and carried them from the shallows 

Color goes, life goes. We hold a husk—no more 

They are the sea’s secret, improbable things 
Seen only through pale water’s wanderings 





EUNICE TIETJENS 


FIRE-BRICK 


My fire-bricks as I sit, huddled for warmth, 
Say “Stevens” on them now. But I recall 
That on Babylonian brick the legend runs 
“Nebuchadnezzar,” and that Roman brick 
And Carthaginian bear the pregnant names 
“Caesar” and “Hannibal.” 


For bricks remain. 
Bricks still outlast the fire, though they are burnt 
First in the fire to hardness. Ever so 
The cycle goes, of fire for brick, and brick 
For fire, till there shall be no more of fire. 


And any name will do, so man be warm. 


Eunice Tietjens 
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MEDUSA-MASK 


I 


neu 
ee many years I could find no adequate symbol to evoke ‘ 
what I considered to be the complexity of artistic purpose. sup 
Although I dislike neo-classic revamping of ancient myths, sev- ber 
eral years ago I began to think that I had found a reflective image at | 
in the myth of Perseus, and a mask of artifice in Medusa. I saw, Pet 
in the pursuit of Medusa by Perseus and his later rescue by An- ora 
dromeda, the artist's search for an art form with which he might an 
attempt to control those forces forever attempting his disinte- on: 
gration and that of the world. Perhaps my cursory reading and po 
easy scholarship keep me in ignorance of some similar interpre- tor 
tation noted by others, for it seems improbable that such co- 
incidence could long have remained undetected. for 
1 Pe 
: . th 
You will recall, for you have seen many times in reproduction dr 
those famous paintings by Titian and Rubens, that Danaé was M 
imprisoned in a tower by her grandfather, Acrisius, who feared fe 
the fulfillment of that oracle which declared he must meet his 
death at the hands of some nephew. Zeus, in the most extrava- ” 
gant of many disguises, came through an open casement as lover ie 
to Danaé in a shower of gold, and thus was Perseus conceived 
and born in a mythological tower placed, I am certain, beside the a 
sea. I think of the many towers in Shelley's poetry where Prince fi 
Athanase brooded in strange imaginings, and that of Thoor- h 
Ballylee on the outermost coast of Ireland where Yeats worked C 
at this “sedentary trade” to compose some of our greatest literature. * 


These are rugged, strong towers where a man, nourished by stone 
and high wind and sea, might build that athletic spirit necessary 
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to meet a protean world. These are not the ivory towers of 
neurotic aesthetes, justly derided as symbols of sentimental escape. 

This image of a golden and celestial shower may denote the 
supernatural parentage of the poet, half god and half man, remem- 
bering always a divine birth his poems struggle to evoke, until 
at times both life and artistry waste in its pursuit. The birth of 
Perseus in such confinement fulfilled an ever-recurring and fated 
oracle, and countermanded the grandfather’s obsolete care to avoid 
an historical doom. Psychology has much to say of the son’s antag- 
onism to the father (in this case the grandfather); and have not 
poets always opposed the traditions of their immediate progeni- 
tors, generation against generation, school against school? 

Danaé and her child, set adrift in an open boat by Acrisius, 
found rescue on the foreign shores of the island Seriphus where 
Perseus grew up to early manhood. The king, ostensibly to prove 
the young man’s strength, but truly because he coveted the mother, 
drove Perseus to the most difficult fear of antiquity: the slaying of 
Medusa, most dreaded of three Gorgon sisters, the sight of whose 
features turned the unsubtle spectator into immediate stone. 

I come now to the central symbolism of my story. Medusa 
represents perfection in its absolute form; pattern devoid of sub- 
ject: death. She is that final reach of form of which Walter Pater 
wrote: the rarefaction of all arts even beyond the abstraction of 
music; sonata disembodied, sonnet without substance, the longed- 
for figure Michelangelo saw in a crag of marble before he raised 
hammer and chisel. She is that impossible perfection of which 
Gautier wrote in an almost perfect poem; that element in all 
creation which we call pattern, and in the pursuit of which our 
living often becomes tenuous and withers away. 

How may I ally perfection with death and not be misunder- 
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stood? All, whether artists or not, who attempt to mold recal- thu 
citrant matter in the image of an impossible dream, know how Ov 
close to sterility such perfection can be. The idea is soon loved 
better than the relative accident which conceived it, and we search 
for that Nirvana where everything moves serenely in a celestial 





equation. We retch from life into that death which now be- a 
comes the goal of our fulfillment, and we become restless in we 
our search, as with lust for an illusive mistress. If we feed too its 
deeply upon her peerless eyes and seek to pierce beneath her in 
vision, we become lost forever in a living dereliction. We are 

stone to flame. The multitude, of course, must flee from her as 

from the beloved on the hospital cot, the leper peeling into cl 


oblivion, the cancerous crater on the breast. . . . She is The Corpse te 
of Baudelaire. 
II 


Some early Greek bas-reliefs show her as conceived by the com- | 
mon imagination: a horrible distorted monster as terrifying as / 
physical decay. In the inner vision of more sophisticated eyes 
she became again, as in early stories, a maiden of Hellenic pro- 
portions (had she not once challenged Athena in beauty?) whose 
serpentine locks and hypnotic glance gave her that portion of 
Evil before which every artist shudders in temptation. Symbol | 
of a symbol, that mask of her now in Munich known as the Medusa 
Rondanini, the work of some Romanesque sculptor, shows her 
as we must always conceive of her from too much brooding upon 
it. We might wish the fullness of her features less Roman and 
more Greek; framed with serpent and wing, she holds us in fitful 
reverie before eyes glazed upon some unknown finality. Her 
lips are half parted for the oracular utterances of those poets who 
may conquer her without death, to wear her as Mask, and become 
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cal- thus the medium of their utmost powers. Michael Robartes and 
10W Owen Aherne, the two antithetical Masks which Yeats has worn 
ved with much ritual, are men of such temperament. Somewhere, in 
itch two different texts, Yeats has written of Michael Robartes as “the 
tial pride of imagination brooding upon the greatest of its posses- 
be- sions”; and of Owen Aherne that he “believed the beautiful arts 
in were brought into the world to destroy nations, and finally life 
too itself, by sowing everywhere unlimited desires, like torches thrown 
her into a burning city.” = 
are 
r as There are several legends to account for Medusa’s serpentine 
nto crown, but only one of them was invented by some ancient story- 
Dse teller for my present use. He tells how Medusa, yet virginal 


in beauty, and Poseidon, god of the sea, violated the inmost sanc- 
tum of Athena, and upon that holy ground lost themselves in 


om- the brutality of lust: passion spawning on the floor of wisdom. 
; as Athena, you will remember, was the virgin goddess of defensive 
‘yes war and philosophy, of wisdom and skill, weaving and agricul- 
r0- ture: protectress of cities, creatress of the olive tree. She repre- 
ose sents that synthesis of creative wisdom and action which made 
of the Age of Pericles so glorious in history; for whom the Athenians 
bol built the Parthenon that she might be pleased to guide their des- 
usa tinies forever. For my purposes she is that necessary philosophic 
her contemplation of action before any idea can be realized as an 
on | entity and not a fragment. Poseidon, god of all spawning waters, 
ind is the symbol of continuous and abundant life. Water, said 
ful Anaximander, is the beginning of all things, and modern evolu- 
ter tionists have proved it to have been the original womb of life. 
tho | [ interpret the passion of Poseidon for Medusa in the Temple 
me of Athena, the common lust of life for death, as a degraded and 
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forcible seizure of that wisdom which comes with love alone and the 
not with lust. Somewhere in his prose Yeats has created an | poe 
image of many apes devouring emeralds, and I see in his image 


adc 


and in mine that vulgarity which makes platitudes of contem- ery 
plative insight and jingles of poetic vision. For their blasphemy, Ho 
although she might not harm the god of living waters, and had | qui 
no power over what their lust might have conceived, Athena | lab 
transformed Medusa into that frightful monster of the hissing | cot 
ringlets which has since repulsed the common imagination and art 
hypnotized that of the artist. When I reach the fulcrum of my Ri 
symbolism I shall tell what this pitiful and primary couple con- int 
ceived with such bestiality; what it was that began to breathe sol 


in the womb of Medusa, and which she might not cast out after 
the normal passage of several months, but must await her dreaded 


deliverer again and again, as he himself must seek her eternally for th 
their constant unburdening. hi 
V in 

pe 


Perseus, at the outset of his pursuit, was aided by immortal wf 
weapons given him by Athena and Hermes: sword and shield G 
from the goddess, winged helmet and winged sandals from 
the god. These are the poet's heritage: philosophy and imagina- 


an 
tion, intellect and emotion, or any other of the poignant dualities vi 
bred in the flux of flesh and spirit. Hermes was not only mes- re 
senger of the gods, and therefore the medium between poets and fr 
the infinities, but he also bequeathed to his protégés the per- | m 
suasiveness of eloquence: rhetoric when the spirit is yet too young | at 
for simplicity. His wand, serpent-entwined, had magical powers or 
over dreams of day and night to evoke that parade of superhuman th 
images which is the delight and torment of every artist. He was s 
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nd the inventor of the lute and the lyre, of mathematics (that “pure” 
an poetry) and astronomy (that “celestial geometry”). He was the 
ge adolescence of the mature Apollo, delighting in cunning and trick- 
m- | ery and artifice; patron of thieves and gamblers; the god of chance. 
ny, | How else but with such recklessness dare the novice pursue a 
ad quarry so beautiful and so dangerous? This is that intricate 
na | labyrinth in which many minor poets lose themselves in the nar- 
ing | cotics of their personal phantasies, until they finally destroy the 
nd art they love, and vituperate the once adored vision. When 
my Rimbaud renounced his poetry and prismatic vowels, he plunged 
yn- into African wastes to be lost in such a labyrinth; and Hart Crane 
+he sought to drown it in the Caribbean Sea. 
ter VI 
led Perseus was instructed by his immortal advisors to seek first 
for that helmet of darkness in the depths of Hades which would give 
him invisibility, for is not the poet, in the first flight of his imag- 
ination, aloof and invisible in his created solitude? This once 
possessed, he was to fly to the northernmost edge of the world 
tal where, in the Unshapen Land by infinite frozen seas, the Three 
eld Grey Sisters, one eye and one tooth between them, sing why 
oe “the old times were better than the new”. This is that search 
saaal amid the frozen ruins of history where the poet must seek that 
ies visionary eye which may give him tradition and ceremony. Some 
es- remain and become part of the icy waste, form without substance, 
nd frozen in aesthetic or pedantic sterility. The Persean artist must 
er | make this perilous sojourn in the past that he may derive courage 
ng | and tools for the most disintegrating dangers of the present, for 
ers only those timeless Grey Sisters know where the Gorgons guard 
an the treasure of themselves. When Perseus snatches away their 
yas solitary eye and demands his information, they try to beguile 
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him into remaining by elaborating a falsehood many before him he 
had believed: that “all new things are bad”; but Perseus, remem- lik 





bering his planetary oath and the precarious doom of his mother, | Fo 
replies that “hungry men must needs be hasty,” and thus shat- by 
ters their hoary enchantments. His direction now certain, he ses 
must fly to meet the mask of his antithesis. wi 
VII ! rat 
That moment when, half with fear and half with ecstasy in | he 
the tension of probable fulfillment, Perseus hovers invisibly over ch 
the sentinel Gorgons, and the veil trembles with revelation, is pe 
the fulcrum about which the thesis and antithesis of my symbol- hi 
ism is fancied. Although the various legends differ on many other di 
incidentals, they all agree on this: that Medusa is not to be pos- sh 
sessed by an omnivorous onslaught which can only result in the to 
cold negation of stone, the warrior becoming another of the petri- th 
phied trophies that encircle her to infinity. The avid lust of th 
Poseidon for Medusa represents the pathetic want of those un- Pt 
subtle spirits whose desires always overreach their grasp, and ex 
whose abortive attainments seem like monstrous embryos of un- w 
fulfillment. They are the Centaurs of artistry, half man and half pt 
beast, in whom, simultaneously, the aspiration of vision is er 
weighted by the degradation of lust, and spontaneous animal 
instinct gangrened by the mind's analysis. Perseus, all legends SF 
agree, must seek Medusa obliquely, and guided by her reflected se 
image in the bright shield he bears, must slay her by subtle indirec- Si 


tion. A verse from Hamlet, for this reason, has always haunted | be 
my imagination: “By indirections find directions out.” | ow 

The Persean poet can never hope to face the mask of his di- hi 
lemma directly, but must seek it by reflection in the subjective bi 
analysis of his wisdom. If, fascinated by that inverted image, W 
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im he forget to wield the sword of his fulfillment, he must drown, 
m- like Narcissus or Hart Crane, in the madness of introversion. 
er, For a moment, his blade poised high to strike, Perseus is so wrung 
at- | by the unutterable pathos of Medusa’s beauty, that he is pos- 
he sessed by that fourth and unexpected temptation of which Eliot 


writes: “to do the right thing for the wrong reason,” and would 


rather receive the full intensity of her direct vision to be “among 





in | her cloudy trophies hung.” He is seized by the desperate melan- 
ver choly of all existence, realizing, in an instant of infinite partici- 
is pation, that “she dwells with Beauty—Beauty that must die,” and 
bol- his aching pleasure all but turns to poison. If, weakened by the 
her dissipation of his Self in the multiple soul of the world, the sword 
D0s- should flounder from his enervated fingers, and he turn as martyr 
the to embrace sacrificial death, he doffs the embroidered cloth of 
otri- the poet to don the cassock of the saint and takes upon himself, 
- of through the mystic stigmata, the suffering of all the world. The 
un- poet, however, flooded in this moment of decapitation with the 
and exalting joy that purifies the most tragic circumstance when 
un- wrought to artistry, must strike and strike quickly; then, in that 
half posture made immortal by Cellini, raise the Mask aloft with rev- 
1 is erent and averted eyes. 
imal From the streaming blood of Medusa, every legend agrees, 
ends sprang the winged horse Pegasus which Athena tamed and pre- 
acted sented to the Nine Muses who dwell on Mount Parnassus. 
irec- Such climax on climax hardly seems necessary to the sym- 
inted | olism, so inevitable does it seem that poetry should now take 


| wing from the blood of death, and the poet be unburdened of 


is di- his vision. This is the only immortal life which death brings to 
ctive birth: the Grecian Urn which Keats invoked, or the Nightingale 
nage, which was not born for death; or that uncertain pride which 
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impelled the greatest of our poets to write: 


Not marble, nor the gilded monuments 
Of princes, shall outlive this powerful rime. 


It is that seed given conception by Poseidon in the womb of 
Medusa, but which the perfected vision of Perseus alone could 
release; the Holy Grail possible only to the purity of Parsifal. 
In this parable of Poseidon and Medusa, Tristram and Isolde 
watch their love reflected like a “pair of ragged claws scuttling 
across the floors of silent seas.” 


Vill 


Now that the poet has mastered a portion of his art, and there- 
fore a portion of himself, he may turn with surety to the objective 
world, and offer it the guidance of his maturity. He does not, 
like the early Shelley, drop pamphlets of rebellion on the heads 
of indifferent Irishmen; nor, like Byron at Missolonghi, mistake 
his vocation for that of soldier. Like Milton after five years 
at Horton and twenty years under Cromwell, or like Dante after 
The New Life, public service at Florence and a thankless exile, 
he may compose a Paradise Lost or a Divine Comedy. He may, 
like Auden, drive an ambulance for loyalist Spain, or journey to 
a war in China; or, like Thomas Mann, interrupt the greatest novel 
of our century to lecture throughout the world on the madness of 
fascism. As in another legend, like Cuchulain of Yeats “battling 
the bitter tide,” Perseus may now wrestle with Proteus on the 
margin of Poseidon’s sea, and net in the webs of his artistry the 
chameleon multiplicity of sensation. He may, in short, like Per- 
seus with the head of Medusa, rescue Andromeda (all tangible 
truth and beauty in the world) from that sea-monster to which 
the craven legislators of her country had abandoned her in sac- 
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rifice. He now has utterance and strength to repudiate all the 
Munichs of history. 


Strong and proud with the heroism of his achievements, he 





a must not linger with the daughters of the Evening Star, guardians 
suld of the golden apples of sunset in the Garden of the Hesperides, 
ifal. nor join for long their whirling dance. He must proceed to La- 
aide rissa where, without malice—with love, indeed, and not with hate 
ling | —he hurls that fated quoit which kills his grandfather Acrisius. 


His mother then awaits her deliverance in Seriphus, where he 
must free her in order that he may free himself from all maternal 
bondage, and not, like Michael Ransom in Auden’s The Ascent 
of F6, be impelled by her plight or her grief toward an external 


me and natal urge for conquest. The father, unless he is divine, 
ok would form the son in his own image, and thus force him to 
oil antithesis; and the mother, although she urges the son to be most 
ile himself, would have his fulfillment in the world of heroic action. 
ile Such abortive action results in dramatic and external power, and 
Seer creates institutions and not artistry. The life and work of T. E. 
xile. Lawrence split on this impalement. 
may, IX 
y to I shall not extend the lineaments of this analogy further, for 
ovel already I have fallen from the evocation of symbolism into the 
ss of platitudes of allegory. Nor should any facet of this mythological 
ling dream be made dogmatic ritual: symbol shifts into symbol as 
the a glowing streetlamp might spread its margin into some clouded 
‘the | atmosphere. Reader and writer bring to any symbol the eyes 
Per- | of their composite past and the peculiar and freighted vision of 
sible their future, and I should like this fancy to be mercurial in their 
hich palm. ; 
oe: Kimon Friar 
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REVIEWS 
PROBLEMS OF BELIEF 


One Part Love, by Babette Deutsch. New York: Oxford Uni- 
versity Press. 

HE COMPLEX and enduring problems of belief seem 

have become the conscious center of many recent discussions 
of modern poetry; the drastic curves on the graph of this decade 
indicate that many of the answers formulated in the great “re- 
vival” days were no answers at all, just as the easy answers of the 
thirties indicate unfulfilled promise and defeats. Yet, if the ab- 
stract image of the graph remains exclusive, one has only to com 
plete the picture for himself, to realize that serious attempts to 
bring some kind of order to bear upon the work of the poets 
themselves, as opposed, say, as those of Yvor Winters and Gran- 
ville Hicks, are a sign of bewildering conflict, conflict which may 
have no final resolution except in experience and in what is care- 
fully sifted as the best expression of the time. 

All the serious poets of our time have been concerned with 
the problems of belief, in the widest sense; that Miss Deutsch 
finds a title for her latest book in John Crowe Ransom’s 
Eclogue— We are one part love 

And nine parts bitter thought 
—is merely one more indication of the pressure which, at any 
rate, seems greater now than in the past. If the emphasis 1s 
unfair, one has only to call to mind the failure of the epic and the 
long poem, as they exist today; it may be that the failure is due 
to the lack of a satisfactory myth which with increasing frenzy 
is referred to, year after year, as the Great American Novel. But 
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there is, also, much evidence of the conflict on a less pretentious 
scale, and it is here that Miss Deutsch stands. Knowing “escape 
is denied,” Miss Deutsch seeks a solution which will be more 
than temporary: she rehearses the Debate Between the Mind and 





Jni- the Heart of the Poet; she re-writes The Passionate Shepherd; 
she sets down impressions of a motor-trip and of a Record by 
1 to Yvette Guilbert; and she writes poems On the Unemployed (“a 
ons | rejoinder” to Hopkins), about the Zoo, and about Quiet Places. 
ade That Miss Deutsch writes from the impact of experience rather 
“Te- than from the “big heart of humanity” is an indication that she 
the is a serious poet, and demands direct attention. It is significant 
ab- that many of the poems are concerned with the terrors of dis- 
om- order, with the momentary security which trembles and breaks 
S to under pressure. In Lines Written in Time of Peace, 
ets 


A motor drones insanely in the blue 
ran- Like a bad bird in a dream 

Fear nothing. Hush 

The giant plane roars 

-are- Gently as a carrier-pigeon, soon 
Drowned in the distance. 


may 


Fe ee ee woe 
= and in Record by Yvette Guilbert, 


itsch Dancer, painter, old diseuse, 
Anarchists and Fascists must 


om’s Come to dust 
It is natural, then, that The Remnant, the most ambitious poem 
in the book, should refer directly to Isaiah, and that irony and 
any satire should be of service to the poet. But it is regrettable that 
is is the terms of the irony and satire are so insistently timely. For 
d the | one reader, at least, the image of the first quotation buckles under 
; due the strain; the second, with its intentional and unmistakable echo 
renz) of the song from Cymbeline, suffers, I feel, from rather arbitrary 
But selection. On the other hand, a poem such as To a Friend Who 
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Fears Revolution transcends the timely limitations of its title; 
and Truro Hour, After Music, and At the Battery achieve a more 
solid resolution. 

At times, however, the conflict appears in more subtle forms; 
in the Elegy on the Death of W. B. Yeats, Miss Deutsch has 
adopted the stripped and severe form of the later work of the 
great poet, not always with success: 





Vain words, they cannot summon up 

The lion that he was, the swan 

That so took our eyes. 0 
The stern figure will not rise, 

Nor stir our age’s sweetest tongue. 


The song, the laugh that mocked the song, P 
Both are air, are gone. il 
He has left us all to sup 
With Dante and with Donne. v 
It would be a difficult task, in any case, to meet Yeats so com- h 
pletely on his own terms; and one may justly question a per- d 
version of those terms. The brief group of sonnets on the Zoo d 
illustrate further the strength of the conflict; in Rhinoceros a c 
fine image is made to bear too heavy a weight of extension, and : 
in Sea Lion, the paradox about which the poem centers is marred F 
by lack of definition. t 
It is true, I think, that the conflict, in whatever terms one uses ' 
to describe it, is the basic material of the artist; the terms which ; 
we may use to describe that conflict vary from time to time, and 
so, to a certain extent, the phases of the conflict vary. If, at , 
the moment, many of the terms seem unsatisfactory, that, in : 


= 


the long run, is of little importance. Timeliness and timeless- 
ness are dangerous virtues—but that is what we finally demand 
of any poet, a performance in which the paradox is resolved 
That there are such performances in our time, no one will deny; 
nor will anyone deny, I think, that we are prone to speak with 
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ide; too great awe of many of the performances of the past. Judged 
— by such severe standards, One Part Love falls short, in spite of 
such poems as Truro Hour and Pause. But our standards must 
‘ms; . 
has aay a saete Samuel French Morse 
the 
CRITIC AS POET 
Orion Marches, by Michael Roberts. London: Faber & Faber. 
Michael Roberts is better known as critic and editor than as 
poet, and those who know his suggestive Critique of Poetry, his 
illuminating study, The Modern Mind, his thoughtful exposition 
of T. E. Hulme, and the admirable collection of modern verse 
-om- he edited for Faber (not to mention his too little known an- 
per- thology of Elizabethan prose, with its provocative, if brief, intro- 
Zo00 duction) will have recognized a keen mind and a fine imagina- 
os 8 tion. But a keen mind and a fine imagination, admirable quali- 
and ties as they are for the critic and editor, do not suffice to make a 
rred poet, and in this volume of verse, as in his earlier 1936 collec- 
tion, the poetic quality is very uneven, and, though there are 
uses a few quite satisfying pieces, most of the poems lack conviction 
hich in expression. 
and The fact is that Roberts, greatly talented though he is, has 
f at | no sustained power of poetic vision, no way of shaping and 
t. in compelling his insights into memorable poetic units. His imagi- 
sless- nation is sensitive and subtle, but it exceeds his ability to embody 
nand it in wholly adequate poetry. Consider these lines: 
lved A man should use every nerve and muscle, 
Leis A man should puzzle out the hardest questions, 
oa A man should find words for the thoughts that no one knows. 


This flatness is found in far too many of the poems. The loose 


Ww 
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rhythms of Auden appear, but too loose: 


And women with pampered dogs, like gulls brooding on tobacco tins, 

Admired the work of the skilled craftsman and the highly-paid jockey. 
The poem Dionysos well illustrates Roberts’ merits and faults. 
The idea is arresting, well imagined—but it is not the poem. 
There is somehow a gap between form and expression; there 
is no vision conceived in language—which is surely the poetic 
way of conception—but an idea thought through and then turned 
into language. The result is a certain aridity: 

And there, 

Where there is no light, for time is light, 

Under your eyes, like the blue shadow of a leaf, 

Under the drowning seaweed of your hair, 

A twilight grows—light without space or thought, 

For thought is action— 

A twilight grows, there is a world of souls— 

Souls without flesh, for flesh is time, 

And time itself is action. 
Somehow the phrases fail to light up here (this is more apparent 
when read as they come in the complete poem): the whole thing 
seems too propositional. 

It is not enough to have fine conceptions. No, not even if 
these are coupled with an unusual ability to handle language. 
In the poetic imagination language, as it were, is in at the birth; 
it does not come, as that of Roberts and of so many modern 
poets seems to come, at a later stage, to “clothe” the conception, 
or “express” the mood. Sometimes Roberts seems to feel that if 
he has his subject, sees his vision, then the validity of the sub- 
ject, the quality of the vision, will guarantee that any language 
used to express them will be poetically adequate. How else can 
we explain the insensitivity which produced, in a rhymeless poem, 
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this flat and unwanted internal rhyme: 
Going down from the Aiguilles d’Arves, toward la Grave... 


Why are so many recent English poets so careless about rhyme? 
The necessity of guarding against accidental “clicks” in writing 
thymeless verse, in getting the proper variety and sonority among 
the vowels, implies a harder discipline than that of a simple 
thyming. To match “lady” and “pay-day” in the first stanza of 
a poem, as Roberts does, is to set up a certain type of expectation 
in the reader which demands satisfaction; yet the next stanza 
matches “rifle” and “pencil” and the next “question” and “thing.” 
To simply abandon rhyme is the beginning of a task, not the 
end cf one: so often in recent English poetry, the influence of 
Wilfred Owen’s half-rhymes has made for looseness rather than 
freedom. 

Sometimes ii Roberts’ thought, mood and language do con- 
stitute a unit. H.M.S. Hero is good: 

Pale grey, her guns hooded, decks clear of all impediment, 

Easily, between the swart tugs, she glides in the pale October sunshine: 

It is Saturday afternoon, and the men are at football, 

The wharves and the cobbled streets are silent by the slow river. . . . 


Children stop playing by the wall and stare in silence 


At gulls wheeling above the Tyne, or the ship passing. 


Women watch from the narrow doorways and give no sign, 


There is an effective simplicity of situation here to which this 
propositional diction is exactly suited. Public Library is success- 
ful for just the same reason: 


This is no sal: 
The 


» for the sore mind and bitter memory, 

stained with tea and m rine 

he clock points to the hour, street-boys are calling the Evening Special; 
The words are glittering streams and falling towers. 
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But the more imaginative attempts suffer from a sort of poetic 
schizophrenia. 

Almost half of the volume is taken up with a poetic sequence, 
Chingis Khan, “an experiment intended for recital as in broad- 
casting.” There is some excellent rhetorical writing here, to 
which the foregoing remarks do not altogether apply. Simple 
and vivid imagery, and terser rhythms than those which he uses 
in the individual poems of the rest of the volume make Chingis 
Khan—or at least considerable portions of it—effective declama- 
tory verse: yet it is rhetoric rather than poetry: Roberts is more 
concerned here with showing the situation to the reader than in 
recreating it entire in language. It is what we might call pageant- 
poetry, which is, like tapestry, good stuff but not—like painting 


—the real thing. : 
” David Daiches 


POEMS OF A FRIAR 


Clothed With the Sun, by Fray Angelico Chavez. Writers’ Edi- 
tions, Santa Fe, New Mexico. 

It seems strange, on the face of it, that North American liter- 
ature, which has already given so much, has not as yet given us a 
single great Catholic poet. The only examples that come to the 
mind are those of Louise Imogen Guiney and Father John Ban- 
nister Tabb. But neither is more than minor. Compare them 
with such nineteenth-century figures as Hopkins, Patmore, and 
Francis Thompson—in England, of all Protestant countries—and 
the difference leaps to the eye. Perhaps, here in this country, 
we are all too Anglo-Saxon in the pragmatic, practical sense of 
being too much concerned with the affairs of today, to realize 
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the undoubted connection that exists between a ritual faith and 
great poetry. 

Fray Angelico Chavez, a young Franciscan mission-friar of 
New Mexico, is no Anglo-Saxon, though he writes in English. 
His Spanish-American background and blood are the guarantee 
for a clean realism, a direct objectivity: the distinguishing quali- 
ties of almost all good Spanish literature. The fact that he is 
a professing Franciscan gives him access to Catholicism on its 
most appealingly poetic side. It is hard, on looking at the life 
and achievement of Saint Francis himself, to distinguish between 
the man’s poetic and his puritanic impulses; to separate the Saint 
Francis who was a very superior kind of pagan from the Saint 
Francis who was a very superior kind of Christian. One is only 
sure that if this was indeed a Saint, then the world would be 
better off for more saints of this sort. 

Fray Angelico, like Saint Francis and other unsainted poets, 
writes mainly because he has to. This is not to say that he has 
not read what other poets have written. The adept reader of 
poetry will discover here some obvious echoes—of Hopkins, pos- 
sibly, on page 30, of Francis Thompson’s To a Snowflake on 
page 39. But most notable of this young mission-priest’s achieve- 
ments is his ability to echo the spirit of the seventeenth century 
English metaphysical poets without plainly following them in 
their diction and imagery: 


A bird I knew looked far beyond 
Such flights for beauty’s lasting fruit 
That must lie past the loftiest frond, 
Much farther than the deepest root, 
And yet is reached and held in bond 
Without pursuit. 


The open cage swings from the tree 
Where all his fellows fly and feed; 
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The caged bird sings in it and free 
Filling, unfilled, its only need 
For mystery. 


Comes Time the Huntsman to ensnare, 
Chasing to weary wings the fleet, 

But spares the captive of such care; 

He scares from field and flesh their meat, 
But his stays there. 


If none of these poems quite equals in quality this one from 
which I have ruthlessly wrenched these stanzas, all have something 
of the same drive, the same direction: to see through the con- 
crete into the abstract—a very different direction from that fol- 
lowed by many of the “moderns” who have been most outwardly 
influenced by the metaphysical poets, but whose aim seems to be 
—whenever one can read them and understand what they are 
saying—to translate the concrete into abstract terms without in- 
terposition of any sensuously apprehended images. Such is not 
the aim of Father Chavez. He has retained the correct approach 
to poetry, by dint of living largely removed from the anti-poetic 


srogress of the twentieth century. a , 
Prog F John Gould Fletcher 


MEANING AND MOTIVE 


Poetry and the Ordinary Reader, by M. R. Ridley. Dutton. 
The Poet’s Defense, by J. Bronowski. Cambridge University Press 
Aesthetic Motive, by Elizabeth Schneider. Macmillan 

What should poetry mean to the reader? What should it 
mean to the poet and the critic? Why do the reader and the poet 
and the critic occupy themselves with poetry, or with any other 
art? It is to answer these three questions that the books of Mr 
Ridley, Mr. Bronowski, and Miss Schneider, respectively, were 
written. Difficult questions they are, asked since the dawn of 
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criticism and defying any generally or permanently satisfying 
response. 





Mr. Ridley’s title will attract two classes of readers, those who 
do not enjoy poetry but would like to, and those who do enjoy 
it and welcome agents that may help others to. Only scattered 
individuals in either class will be pleased with the book. Devel- 


om | oped from a series of B.B.C. talks, it is a string of critical com- 
ing | monplaces, some of which, naturally, are worth stressing. Can 
= it be said too often that the successful reading of a poem demands 
fol- that we hear as well as see it? Or that knowledge of poetic 
dly technique, like that of football technique, heightens rather than 
be destroys appreciation? Yet, by accompanying such advice with 
ane the most conventional examples and the most elementary analy- 
in- ses of poetic melody and ornament, Mr. Ridley fits the Ordinary 
= Reader only to read Tennyson a bit more feelingly than he learned 
ach to in public school. After a pedestrian account of rhythm, 
etic 


thyme, assonance (narrowly interpreted), proper names in poetry 
des a whole chapter on this! ), and forms (going no further than 
couplets, quatrains, terza rima, sonnets, and Keats’ ten-line stanzas 
of the Odes), he closes with a chapter on “The Study of Con- 
temporary Poetry” that is an eye-opener. Here we meet the sug- 
gestion that some modern poetry should be read for its mirror- 


ress. ing of modern life (though few of the poems he names or quotes 

do anything like this), a remark that most poets of today defeat 
d it themselves by exalting the individual at the expense of society 
poet (demonstrated in lines from Rupert Brooke and James Elroy 
ther | — Flecker), a witticism to the effect that vers libre is too libre and 
Mr. seldom vers, a thrust at Eliot for writing private poetry, and a 
were kind word for Kipling and Housman because of their classical 
n of | restraint of emotion and for Robert Bridges because of the 
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“secure perfection of technique” exhibited in “one of the finest 
of English poems, Elegy on a Lady whom Grief for the Death of 
her Betrothed Killed.” 

Mr. Ridley provides an adequate preface to Palgrave, no more. 
If his Ordinary Reader has gone to school, even on the inter- 
mediate level, he has been drilled in poetry-reading in approxi- 
mately the same manner. Or if his O. R. is an intelligent but 
unschooled miner or mill-worker or salesclerk, interested in life 
and wondering whether poetry reflects life as absorbingly as it is 
rumored to do, he will be rebuffed by the artificiality of Mr. 
Ridley’s contents and stop wondering. 

In telling what poetry should mean to its creators and pro- 
fessional judges, Mr. Bronowski rides furiously at three wind- 
mills: laymen who maintain that poetry has no place in a scientific 
society, critics (like Peacock) who agree, and poets (like Shelley) 
who assert their disagreement while actually valuing science or 
society or ethics or sensual pleasure above poetry. The defense 
of poetry, he declares, is that it tells truth—ideal or absolute truth 
in the Platonic sense. To have an ideal and to reflect or sym- 
bolize that ideal in his lines must be the poet’s business. Sir 
Philip Sidney's was Virtue, which he made the subject of his 
sonnet sequence and the chief bulwark of his apology for poetry 
Poets of succeeding generations have gradually lost the unity 
which Sidney’s theory and practice displayed. Dryden had an 
ideal, Knowledge, but granted that poems may appeal to the 
senses regardless of the ideal. Wordsworth had an ideal, Passion, 
but his impulse and images came from natural objects instead. 
The division was even more marked in Coleridge with his pleas- 
ure principle and in Shelley with his social-usefulness principle. 
Swinburne embraced all these misconceptions and handed them 
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est down to Yeats, deluded into ranking great and sensual living 
of above poetry, and to Housman, abounding in critical heresies 
and poetic sins. 
re. | Mr. Bronowski’s argument is a leaning tower on gossamer 
er- | foundations. Poetry existed before Platonic absolutes, and has 
xi- | often flowered sublimely without their inspiration. To argue 
Dut for its dependence on them is the equivalent of arguing for 
life | strength’s dependence on spinach. His examples are not con- 
r is vincing. Sidney's concern with the ideal was in part a fad. The 
Mr. worth of Astrophel and Stella and the Defense of Poesie lies in 
their pioneer transference of fashionable Italian patterns of 
ro- thought and rhetoric to the Elizabethan scene—worth surely be- 
nd- low that of Coleridge or Shelley or Yeats. Furthermore, Mr. 
ific | Bronowski is often misleading in his emphasis, insufferably repe- 
“y ) titious in expression, and perhaps censurable for omitting con- 
or sideration of Johnson, Hazlitt, Arnold, and Eliot while dwelling 
nse long on certain minor critics. 
uth In Aesthetic Motive the scope is broader, poets (from Shakes- 
ym- peare to W. E. Leonard) being introduced only for illustration. 
Sir Miss Schneider points out that the state of criticism, always a 
his | maze of conflicting beliefs, has been further complicated during 
try. the last century by four revolutions in thought, all affecting aes- 
rity thetics,—the theories of evolution and of relativity, the Marxian 
an | theory of history and society, and the Freudian theory of the sub- 
the conscious. Her ladder out of chaos, arrived at eclectically, has 
ion, three principal rungs. First, concerning motive: aesthetic pleas- 
ead, ) ure arises when circumstances in nature or art sO Operate upon 
eas- our minds as to become imaginative symbols, suggestive of the 
ple. synthesis of self and the world without that we all strive for, and 
em | Valuable beyond any merely logical view of the same circum- 
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stances. Second, concerning content: any subject that matters 
to us as enjoying and suffering beings—in short, any conceiy- 





able portion of human experience,—is a proper subject of art (a — 
far cry from Mr. Bronowski’s belief). Third, concerning critical | , 
judgment: the more improbable the unity achieved—that is, the ho« 
greater the multiplicity of elements that are successfully unified— - 
the greater the art. |} inc 

In a system so catholic, any theory or kind of art can be ac- r 
cepted provided that it doesn’t try to crowd out all other theories the 


or kinds. Freudian claims, or Marxian, to a complete solution of 


yes 
creative and critical issues are rejected, but their contributions to 
a more comprehensive solution are welcomed. Miss Schneider's pe 
exposition is clear and never dryly abstract. Her chapters on gt 
“Taste,” “Subject and Motive,” and “Art Organized” are partic: | 
ularly stimulating. And I like her concluding defense against mw 
defenses of art. “Art will go on as long as man does. We need - 
not be disturbed by the old worry, which the industrial revolu- ri 
tion and Darwinism hatched in the minds of poet and critic, : 
that knowledge and science would end by destroying the arts 
Science and art each has its indestructible place in life. Neither 
satisfies us altogether, science because it never reaches its goal, al 
and art because it can never retain its goal more than momen- - 
tarily. Unless—or until—all things become known, and man 
thereby becomes God, or until evolution makes of man a differ | 
ent animal from that which he now is, he will make for himself v 


art as well as science.” 





Kerker Quinn 
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NEWS NOTES 


E HEAR with regret of the death of Humbert Wolfe, in London 

on January Sth. Wolfe, who became one of the most popular 
English poets of his time, was born in Italy in 1885, and spent his child- 
hood in Yorkshire. He was educated at Oxford, and in 1909 entered 
the British Civil Service, ae it was not until 1919 that he published 
his first book, London Sonnets. From that time his output was prodigal, 
including Kensington Goce, The Unknown Goddess, Requiem, Lam- 
poons, and about twelve other books in little more than a decade. His 
best lyrics have originality and ironic charm; they employ the Georgian 
themes and attitudes with a difference. In his political satires and vers de 
société, often brilliant, he anticipated the journalistic poetry of later 
years. He was, we are told, ever kind and helpful to young writers. 


The League to Support Poetry announces another contest for the pur- 
pose of selecting manuscripts to be circulated among its subscribing 
groups. Those selected will be voted upon by members, in competition 
with manuscripts previously circulated, to choose the second volume 
in the League’s major series. Manuscripts should contain not more than 
twenty page-length poems or the equivalent (published or unpublished ) 
and should be accompanied by a large return envelope with sufficient 
postage. Poets should submit a representative selection, since all mate- 
rial will be considered as samples, not as complete book-manuscripts. 
Entries should be mailed before April 1st to Dorothy Hobson, Director, 
The League to Support Poetry, 350 West 18th Street, New York City. 

The very active Poetry Society of Georgia is offering several fifty and 
twenty-five dollar prizes in contests closing this month and next. At least 
two of the contests are open to everyone. There are numerous rules, 
and poets who wish to submit manuscripts should write to the chairman, 
Mrs. Craig Barrow, Wormsloe, Savannah, Ga., for a set of printed in- 
structions 

The Carmel Pine Cone, official newspaper of Carmel-by-the-Sea, Calif., 
announces a prize of $25 for the best poem to be published in its pages 
before May Ist. Poems must not exceed 20 lines, and no manuscripts 
will be returned. Any number may be submitted. 

John Holmes writes: “I’m editing a New England number of The Lyric, 
and have been getting poems in from everyone whose residence, politics, 
poetry, height, and weight seem to qualify them. Is any region in this 





country as full of poets? At first I was depressed to find them all writing 

about snow-beavers-woods-leaves-ice-autumn-hills-and-smoke . . . you say 

‘New England’ and everyone jumps up waving a poem about birches, or 

Vermont. I managed to include some good stuff with a wider range; 

but what is regionalism, anyway? Must be a complex.” And he adds: 
3.45 
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“Leigh Hanes, the editor, says that The Lyric is the next oldest in the 
country to POETRY, coming between it and Voices by a matter of weeks, or 
months. What do you say?” 

We say Mr. Hanes is right. On the other hand, Voices is now cele- 
brating its “One Hundredth Anniversary.” This announcement came es 
a surprise, since we had always thought “anniversary” referred to the 
number of years rather than the number of issues. However, why not? 
Harold Vinal is a poet as well as an editor, Latin is a dead language, 
and there is no reason why he shouldn’t establish a new usage. 

With our next issue POETRY will observe its Three Hundred and Thirty- 
first Anniversary. We are planning to send both Mr. Vinal and Mr 
Hanes a copy—by pony express, for old times’ sake. 

We have been enjoying the anthology of reminiscences, We Modern: 
issued by Frances Steloff’s Gotham Book Mart, New York, to celebrate 
its twentieth birthday. It doesn’t look like anything we have seen in the 
way of a bookstore catalogue. This famous shop is associated with the 
spectacular twenties, on the threshold of which it opened its doors for 
the first time. It has always been generously stocked with literature 
of the expatriate era—Hemingway, Stein, Joyce, Pound, the army of lesser- 
knowns, the innumerable magazines that have come and gone—and it is 
still the place to go in search of the latest poets and novelists. The 
present souvenir booklet lists the works of the most significant of these 
who have emerged during twenty years, with interesting informal appre- 
ciations by fellow writers. Here is one by Alfred Kreymborg which it 
seems appropriate to quote in this issue: 

“On Columbus day Mr. Conrad Aiken returned to these states 
after a voyage of twelve days across the submarine sea. He should have 
been tooted by the ferry-boats, hailed in the headlines, paraded by the 
Mayor. None of these things happened, of course: Aiken is a poet. 
And the novelist came to my home and the critic sat down and the two 
old friends had a drink or two and a quiet talk. The war wasn’t men- 
tioned; no schemes were propounded; nothing momentous was said. And 
yet I had a feeling of rare security. It didn’t arise from Aiken’s 
person: he is never an optimist. Boiled down to mere words, the im- 
pression was entirely personal. The world had been run by everyone 
else but the artist. The world had been pretty well smashed by every- 
one else. And in all the panaceas nobody mentions the artist. Here 
nearby was one of these beings, one of these ‘unacknowledged legislators 
There is nothing he could ever rule beyond his own books. But he rules 
them well: they are moulded on integrity. Integrity has no price abroad 
and very little here, but it’s priceless to me. I said none of these things 
to Aiken—I say them to you.” 

The date of the radio program in honor of Harriet Monroe, to be 
broadcast from the office of POETRY as one of Ted Malone’s “Pilgrim- 
age of Poetry” series, has been advanced to April 7th, at 1:00 p. m. EST 
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NOTES ON CONTRIBUTORS 


CONRAD AIKEN, now resident again in this country at South Dennis, 
Mass., is one of the leading American poets. He was born in Savannah, 
Ga., in 1889, educated at Harvard, and for the past two decades has lived 
mostly in England. He has written many books of poems, fiction and 
criticism, and has been a contributor to POETRY since 1915. His Selected 
Poems were awarded the Pulitzer Prize several years ago. 

EUNICE TIETJENS served formerly as an editor of POETRY with Har- 
riet Monroe. She is the — of several books of poems, Profiles from 
China, Body and Raiment, Leaves in Windy Weather, etc., as well as of 
various plays, novels, chil | s books, and an autobiography, The World 
at My Shoulder. She lives in Coconut Grove, Fla., where her husband, 
Cloyd Head, directs a community theatre. 

OSCAR WILLIAMS is a kind of Lazarus among poets. He published 
his first book of poems in 1921 and thereafter wrote nothing but adver- 
tising copy until 1937. A book of his recent work, The Man Coming 
Toward You, will be published this month by the Oxford University 
Press. He lives in New York. 

PEARL ANDELSON SHERRY, of New Rochelle, N. Y., was one of the 
original members of the University of Chicago Poetry Club, and has 
contributed to POETRY since 1921. She is the author of a book of 
poems, Fringe. 

GLENN WARD DRESBACH, after a career in many countries, returned 
some years ago to live in his native town of Lanark, Ill. He has been 
a steady contributor since 1915 and has published numerous books. 
A volume of his Selected Poems was issued by Holt in 1931. 

SISTER MARY JEREMY first appeared here in 1929 as Alice Winifred 
Finnegan of Chicagc ». She graduated from the University of Chicago in 
that year, and later entered the Santa Clara Convent, in Sinsinawa, Wis. 
At present she is doing graduate work at Yale, under Karl Young. 

MELVIN G. SHELLEY, of New York, has contributed verse and criticism 
to Transition, Creative Art, etc. He has appeared once before here, in 
July 1938. 

THOMAS HOWELLS was introduced with a group of poems last Au- 
gust. He received his M. A. from the University of Chicago in 1938 
and is now on the English faculty of Whitman College. 

The following poets appear here for the first time: 

JAMES LAUGHLIN is editor of the annual collection of experimental 
writing, New Directions. He is also founder and director of the publish- 
ing company of that name, with headquarters at Norfolk, Conn. 

ROBERT WISTRAND was born on an island in Puget Sound in 1916, 
and now lives in Lemoyne, Pa. He attended Pennsylvania State College 
and has contributed to magazines. Recently he has been producing a 
series of short radio plays over Station WKBO, Harrisburg. 
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EDITH LOVEJOY PIERCE lives in Chicago. She has contributed prose 
and poems to various magazines. 

All but the first of this month’s prose contributors have appeared 
previously: 

KIMON FRIAR, an American of Greek parentage, was born twenty-eight 
years ago on the Turkish island of Kalolimno, but was brought to this 
country at the age of four. After attending the University of Wisconsin 
on a Zona Gale Fellowship, he became a special student and assistant 
in the English department at Michigan, receiving there a $1200 Hop- 
wood award. He is now on the English faculty at the University of Iowa. 
SAMUEL FRENCH MORSE is a member of the English faculty at Harvard. 
He has appeared often here as poet and critic. DAVID DAICHES, of the 
University of Chicago, is the author of several books of criticism, the most 
recent being The Novel and the Modern World. KERKER QUINN, a 
frequent contributor of poems and reviews, is on the University of Illi- 
nois English faculty. JOHN GOULD FLETCHER, the distinguished poet 
and critic, is now living in Arkansas. 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


ORIGINAL VERSE: 
Another Time, by W. H. Auden. Random House. 
Cafés and Cathedrals, by C. F. MacIntyre. Oxford University Press. 


The White Stranger, by Kimball Flaccus. Chas. Scribner’s Sons. 

This Is Our Own, by Marie de L. Welch. Macmillan Co. 

Core of Fire, by Kenneth Slade Alling. League to Support Poetry, New 
York City. 

Proud Universe, by Sydney King Russell. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 

Five Times the World, by John Russell McCarthy. James A. Decker, 
Prairie City, Ill. 

The Shadow of a Man, by Homer C. House. Loker Raley, New York City. 

Seven Ages, by Jewell Bothwell Tull. The English Club, Cornell College, 
Mt. Vernon, Ia. 

A Milosz, by Armand Godoy. Librairie Payot & Cie., Lausanne. 
ANTHOLOGIES AND PROSE: 

The Best Poems of 1939, selected by Thomas Moult. Harcourt, Brace 
& Co. 

No Beauty Lost. A Book of Sonnets. Cornell College Chapbooks, The 
English Club, Mt. Vernon, Ia. 

Selected Letters of Edwin Arlington Robinson. Macmillan Co. 

The Art and Life of William Shakespeare, by Hazelton Spencer. Har- 
court, Brace & Co. 


[Remaining books will be listed next month.] 
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